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OUR LIBRARY. 


As this department of our institution constitutes 





cuca acitucuo.n cor the membe. 3, or, at least, the 
younger portion of them, it may not be amiss for us 
to say a few words upon this subject here. 

The Library of the Association contains upwards 
of three thousand volumes, which comprise works 
in every department of science, art, and literature — 

‘** From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 


and cannot fail to please all tastes and dispositions. 


T.cyeuprey S: '* Se a . 
: a Treasurer, Samuel S. | phere he will find the names of men eminent as pat- 
‘nith; for Recording Secretary, Samuel B. Waite; for | 


Second Librarian, | 


umphs. Has hea taste for poetry? There also he 
will find the works of the great mass of celebrated 
poets, both of ancient and modern times, from Virgil 
and Homer to those votaries of the Muses who now 
live and reign among us. Would he read of the trials 
and triumphs of genius, of difficulties overcome, of 
obstacles removed, of success achieved, by those who 


— possibly like himself,—once thirsted after fame ? 


riots, statesmen, philosophers, poets, and warriors, 
whose lives have been handed down to us as objects 
for reverence and emulation, or as lights, shining 
through the mist of centuries, to warn us of the 
Would he 
wander amid the realms of fiction, or dwell in the 
imaginary paradise of the novelist ? 


baneful effects of passion and of crime. 


Upon our cata- 


' logue he will find the names of most the favorite 


wn to the 
In fine, upon our shelves he will find 


writers of this class, trom Cervantes ¢ 
present era. 


_works of all kinds and descriptions—the labored 


progeny of the mind of the man of science, and the 


_ jeu desprit of the poet and the scholar. 


Does a young man desire to investigate the mysteries | 


of science or philosophy ? our 
he will find the works of Herschel, Bacon, 
Newton, and numerous othegs, whose time and tal- 
ents have been devoted to wie investigation of the 
wonders in nature and min®s%striving to penetrate 
the veil which has, ever since mind and matter were 
formed, concealed the workings of mental and naturai 
organization. 


shelves 


Upon 


Does he wish to inform himself upon 


the condition of the world ages ago? There, too, 


will he find the histories of Josephus, of Rollin, of 


Mavor, of Gibbon, of Hume, and numerous others 
whose names are immortal. 


b] 
Would he ascertain the 


past and present position of different nations on the 
globe? Among that repository he will find the nar- 
ratives of numerous wanderers, Ishmael-like, over 
the globe, from Baron Humboldt to Lieut. Wilkes. 
With the works of these travellers before him, he 
may “put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes ;” 
encfmp with them amid the Esquimaux and the 
Hottentot, and, without suffering their privations 


and perils, he may enjoy their pleasures and their tri- | 


Here, then, is a fount of knowledge within the 
reach of every young man engaged in a mechanical 
employment, who would make himself an intelligent 
and respected citizen. When Sir William Jones 
asked a question of his mother, her answer was, 
“read and you will learn;” and this advice is pre- 
eminently adapted to our time, for there is no subject 
within the ken of mortal mind, which the press has 
not aided to elucidate and promulge. 


And now we appeal to the apprentices of our city 


to decide whether these advantages shall be improved 





by them, or be suffered to lay neglected or forgotten, 
until the season for their enjoyment is past, when 
they can only look back with regret upon opportuni- 
ties unimproved, facilities rendered useless by want 
of cultivation, and time misspent, which, if rightly 
improved, would have been indeed like “bread cast 


’ 


upon the waters,” returning in rich and abundant 


blessings, “after many days.” 

We had intended to give a succinct account of the 
numerous advantages derived from a connection with 
our Association, but our room fails, and we must 
defer the subject until a future number. 


Speaking of books, however, reminds us of a poem 
by an English author, which has lately been repub- 
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lished in this country, entitled,“ Festus.” We have! Would that we had an infallible standard by which 


seen criticisms and eulogisms upon it in, (we had t judge of literary merit and usefulness. “A great 
nearly said,) every paper and periodical, from Aros- | deal, a very great deal of time, and trouble, and vexa. 
: ’ | tion might be saved by it—many a literary bore 
took to Keywest; but the gentlemanly publisher, to| might thereby be silenced forever, and many an un. 
our great misfortune, overlooked us in the dispensa- | justly condemned, but too sensitive writer, might be 
tion of his favors, and we are consequently unable to | 8*V¢4 from humiliation and despair. But as we have 
; ; | not, we shail be obliged to remain satisfied with our 
speak of its merits from personal knowledge; the | ojq method, taking care, however, that in the use of 
universal voice of the press, however, seems to be, | it we are impartial, just and merciful. Criticism but 
that it is, if not the greatest, one of the greatest poems | t00 often proceeds from caprice or prejudice, and 
of the age. Y | thus prompted, produces as much effect as though 
* | it were uttered with the best of purposes. 
What we wish to accomplish in this notice, is, to 
CRITICISM. warn our readers, and those who are capable of judg. 
“ Grant me patience, just Heavens! Of all the cants that are canted in | ing in these matters, to study the wants and wishes 
this canting world. though the cant of Hypocrisy is the worst, oom and sentiments of others as well as their own, and not 
We have, for the space of this number, resigned our | “rd ro ne par pe ey #08, BY —— ee ™ oe 
we - i | impartially and with discretion. Then may they ex. 
editorial chair to our worthy colleague; but we in-| ject that their suszestions tt belne Genth ened trait 
tend to take a humble stool by his side, and discourse | P d be of b i ager caplet an — = — he te 
to our readers under the above caption | and be of benefit to their recipients. T rue criticism 
; : : : isa good and an improving thing. It is the advice, 
We have transcribed the sentence above quoted, | the assistance of olde ) areater exnerk ta: 
because we think it neither inappropriate to the ie ee ee ee 
= : Ee - | the attempt to infuse new blood into the deranged 
ene notice, alig untrue mA por a _ Not | system — it is the endeavor to impart knowledge, and 
pe he dager greg tt of at yeh ee life,and light from one individual to another. As 
ee ee me tie i ee con ane | such, itis a high anda valuable means of advance- 
our share has been so varied, that it has nullified its | ment, and while on the one hand we should be ready, 
teary ob abs exes sage: grit always ready to take advantage of it, and, if in our 
+ Raptr ssadatian Gail aft eauink dati ed vial power, to bestow it upon others, we should, on the 
: — ery shade of opinion. | other hand, be wary that we do not “ instead of bread 
This very diversity, however, instead of perplexing, | offer a stone.” W. 
serves to give us courage. Knowing that if a num- im 


| 

ber of our readers are in favor of one side of a ques- | 
LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 
' 
} 








tion, an equal number a ranged on the other, we 
content ourselves with backing one party against the 
other, and have faith that in the ie vpall not be Lerree Ill. 
found in the minority. In all humility, nevertheless, | London, 
would we express a hope, that we shall be found rea-| My Dear Harry:— In this letter I shall endeavor 
dy at all times to take kindly a suggestion or a hint | to give you a faint description of one of the national 
from any quarter, and to profit by it. | holidays of the English. Alone, on the afternoon of 
It would amuse our readers to hear but a tenth part | Whit Monday, I left my lodgings, with the intention 
of the criticisms which are passed upon our little | of proceeding to Greenwich, a town situated about 
journal. Too grave, too gay, too long, too short, too | six miles from London, and fraught with historical 
solid, too trifling, and a thousand other conflicting associations, both ancient and modern. I had not 
verdicts, it is our lot to hear, and no doubt all opinion | proceeded far, befure I was struck with the unusually§ 
gatherers have the same experience. ‘To please every | crowded state of the pathway, and the gaudy dresses 
body is an impossible performance, and while there | of the females; the white and stiff appearance which 
are different shades of opinion in the world, they will | pervaded their forms made me think that all the mil- 
obtain in our case as well as,others. Critics shouse liner’s shops in London had been ransacked to supply 
have been at daggers’ points with one another and | the demand of the day, added to which, the hissings 
always will be, doubtless. Criticism, we must think, | of the steam-vessels thaa lined the wharves, the num- 
is altogether a very unstable affair. And not only is | berless array of men eeh bearing a placard both in 
it uncertain and conflicting coming from those more | front and behind, with ,that words, “ Fare fourpence,” 
humble individuals who figure as our reviewers, but | printed thereon in letters of most extraordinary di- 
it has been so when from the ranks of such men as | mensions, and the deafening shouts which came from 
Scott, Byron, and the other giant minds of the world. | the heads of the different wharves, the purport of 
We have lately read an article in a Jeading English | which I did not understand, all conspired to make 
periodical, which enumerates some of the false criti- | our progress exceedingly slow, and to prove Green- 
cisms of celebrated authors, and the whole sum forms! wich Fair one of the most exciting events which 
such a black list as would frighten any weak-nerved | break upon the even tenor of the minds of the de- 
critic out of his senses. mocracy of London. Yes, Greenwich Fair! What 
The fact is, that critics in general, mere men, are | apprentice, at the mere mention of the name, but fan- 
gifted with tates and perceptions of a varied naturc, | cies himself running down the steep hill for which 
and instead of looking at a production in sucha light | Greenwich Park is famous. What milliner, at the 
as to embody as much as possible the general view,| sound, but casts her mind’s eye round the circle of 
are contented to look through their own narrow | her male friends, to see upon which she can exert her 
vision, and to condemn what they have not a taste | powers of fascination with the greatest probability of 
for. Great men as well as little have fallen, and do} success, to obtain an invitation to the comix, - -tival 
fall into this error, and hence arises a great part of} The mechanic forsakes the workshop, and as he 
the discordance of opinion among critics. They do| trudges through the street on his way to the centre 
not always reflect that what is unpleasing to them-| of attraction, with his helpmate leaning on his arm, 
selves may be at the same time very pleasing to| and a fair array of annuals in the back ground, for- 
others, and what is not fitted to their tastes, their} gets all his troubles aud joys, at the thought that one 
opinions, or perhaps, to their rank of talent, may be) of the good old customs still exists unimpaired. 
so to those of most other individuals. ' With feelings mirrored “ joyful countenan- 
2 a 
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ces of those whom I passed, I steered my course to 
one of the numerous steamboat rendezvous, near 
London Bridge; for the purpose of taking passage 
down the river to Greenwich. 
which attracted my attention by means of the im- 
mense number of large show-bills that lined the 


building, and the extra power of shouting employed, | 


and was speedily on board “ that fine fast-sailing steam- 
boat Regulator,” to use the phraseology of the adver- 


tisement, which I found had sadly belied her, for it | 


was impossible to ascertain under what head in the 


boat-builder’s catalogue she should be placed; a| 


short stump of an iron tube, painted red, was the 


only evidence of the motive power which impelled | 


her; a huge beam extending across the deck inform- 


ed me that she was a tug-boat; and as to her sailing | 


qualities, we made the voyage down the river, a dis- 
tance of six miles, in the space of one hour and 
thirty minutes; so that the person who framed the 
advertisement must either have had another boat in 
his eye, or, (as I am strongly inclined to suspect,) 
must have departed from the truth, and told what 
vulgar folks call a lie. 


most essentially duped. 
somewhat in the ascendant during the trip, in some 
degree on account of the length of time, but more 


particularly by the fact, that boats which passed us at | 
the commencement of the passage, were now repas- | 


sing us on their way back; some of the passengers 
of which, wishing to be rather facetious, formed 
themselves into two parties, and performed the fol- 
lowing dialogue: “ Why is that boat called the Reg- 
ulator?” Answer: “ Because every thing goes by it!” 

Reader, this had reference to the boat I was in; you 
can imagine my feelings! They were still more 
aggravated by the old tug’s rolling now this way and 
now that, a concussion here and a concussion there; 
each time sending the passengers off their equilib- 
rium, like nine-pins, every one falling upon his 
neighbor, and either getting his corns trodden upon, 
or, while engaged in defending them, receiving upon 
his head a portion of the contents of a basket, which 
some vender of images had hazarded on board. 


shore, and I made my way to the centre of attraction, 
the Park. Here were gingerbread stalls, and toy 
stalls, and gambling stalls, dancing booths, and theat- 
rical booths, with their usual show of tinseled speci- 
mens of humanity, strutting on the stage, to the great 
delight of admiring crowds. 
ing the same jokes that had been cracked for centuries 
previous, the ladies looked extremely lady-like, hang- 
ing on the arms of the tragedy men, and promenading 
round the stage, to the sound of numberless bands, 
the half of which, had they attempted to keep step 


with, would have caused them to dance a quicker, 


quick step than they had ever danced before. 

After observing the outward appearance of these 
shows for some length of time, I fancied that I should 
like to see the inside, and accordingly proceeded to 


force my way through the crowd to the steps leading | 


to the stage, where the clown and pantaloon, with 
long whips in their hands, were cracking them and 
their jokes at the same time; the former upon the 
backs, and the latter over the heads, of the boys who 
crowded round the front of the stage. 

When they saw me endeavoring, almost in vain, to 
push my way through, the whips were brought in- 
stantly into requisition, and the clown had actually 
the condescension to walk down to the bottom step, 


that his whip might reach nearer the place where | | 
stood. With their assistance I at length gained the | 


last row of the crowd, pushing through which with a 


Iturned downa wharf | 


I soon found, that, being a} 
green one in regard to the river navigation, I had been | 
My wrathful feelings were | 


Soon | 
we were relieved by carrying our bruised bodies on | 


The clown was crack- | 


| 
| great effort, I rushed at the steps, and was soon by the 
side of my friends, the clown and pantaloon. By them 
I was politely transferred to the care of a lady, whose 
profile adorned a small box placed at the further end 
| of the stage; and by her I was quickly relieved of the 
charge of a piece of silver, and was handed a card in 
return, which I was told would be the open-sesame 
to a door which led to the interior of the booth. I 
lost no time in putting it to its legitimate use; the 
door was opened, and I passed into the interior. Rows 
of seats, each one successively being higher than the 
one before, were the only accommodations for the 
, audience, facing whom was what appeared to be a 
stage; but the space between the floor and the top of 
the curtain was so small, that I could not conceive 
how the actors could stand upright. The seats were 
full, and with such a company! Here was the dele- 
gate from the swell mob, the sailor, and, by his side, 
ladies of a nameless character, the soldier, with his 
formidable air, the country clown, gaping with open 
mouth at the curtain which veiled the mysterious 
'scenes within, some smoking, others swearing, and 
down near the stage there appeared to be a scuffle, 
about the right of precedence with regard to the 
choice of seats. 

The performance was suited to the company. A 
| scene was acted from some drama which I had never 
heard of ; some juggling was next executed, which I 
was told wasa pantomine. A dreadful sea-fight, rep- 
resented by ships about a foot long, closed the per- 
formance, which lasted in all about twenty minutes ; 
‘after which I left the shades of the theatrical booth, 
and wandered about, finding fresh flowers to gather 
|honey. After viewing the lads and lasses in their 
sports on the hill, and taking a peep through some of 

the telescopes which the Greenwich pensioners keep 

for the benefit of those who wish to see the beauties 

‘of the noble Thames, the shades of evening begun 

to gather around, and I again took passage in a steam- 

boat and returned to London, not only pleased, but 
edified, by my cursory glance at Greenwich — 
W. F. 





ITEMS OF HISTORY. 


| The expression, ‘laid by the heels,’ seems to have 
arisen from the trick which the Greeks exercised in 
their wrestling games, of seizing their adversary by 
| the heel, and throwing bim over. 

The victors in the Grecian games, according to 
Plutarch, used to carry palm branches in their hands 
on the occasion of a victory, on account of a property 
of that tree, which displays new vigor the more 
endeavors are made to crush and bend it; a symbol of 
the courage and resistance of the champion who had 
obtained the prize. 

No higher reward was decreed to one who saved 
the life of a Roman citizen, than a wreath of oak 
leaves, it being held that such an act was above all 
reward. 
| The Greeks, on the celebration of a triumph, erect- 

ed monuments of wood only, which it was prohibited 
to renew; in order to save the nation they had con- 
| quered from the long endurance of the humiliation 
consequent upon such a sight. 

Sophocles, the celebrated Grecian dramatist, was 
‘summoned by his children, who were unworthy of 
so great a father, before the judges, that they might 

obtain his estate, under the pretence that he had lost 
his senses. He made no other defence than to read a 
tragedy, which he was at that time composing, and 
which gave such evidence of the soundness and vigor 
of his mind, that the judges unanimously decided in 
his favor. 


' 
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MECHANIC 
SKETCHES FROM THE WORKSHOP. 


NO. II. 


Dear Reaper— We are again by the open 
window in our elevated office, and the calm, soft | | 
breeze of a summer evening comes sweeping | 
round us, leading the mind into a communion | 
with faney’s airy nothingness. The hum of 
business is hushed, the hammer of the artisan is 
stilled, and all combines to add peacefulness to 
the scene, and enables us the more fully to ap- 
preciate “nature in her holier moods.” 

Since last we communed with thee from this, 
our un-classical dwelling, what numbers have 
vone to that “sleep which shall know no wak- 
ing.” Many a young heart, looking with joyous 
anticipation to the future, bounding with life and 
health, has been suddenly swept away, to join 
the vast company which has gone before him, 
in that huge reservoir— the grave. Many an old 
man has gone down to the tomb, and been laid 
to sleep with his fathers, whose trials and hard- 
ships had led him to look toward the termination 
of his pilgrimage without dread, and, it may be, 
even with satisfaction. Amid this vast concourse 
of mortality which has bid farewell to life, have 
been some whom the earth numbered among her 
noblest sons ;—and among them, oue whose 
venius and talent have raised him to the highest 
niche in the temple of fame. But not alone for 
his intellectual powers, not alone for his achieve- 
ments in literary life, do we honor him, but for 
his noble sympathy for the suflerings of the poor 
and unfortunate, for his just appreciation of the 
rights of humanity —in short, as a whole-souled 
mun— we reverence THomas Hoop. 

So complicated were this writer’s relations to 
the literary world, in so many dillerent depart- 
ments of literature has his pen been exercised, 
and so perfectly did he identify himself with 
whatever subject on which he wrote, that it is 
almost impossible to analyze his writings so as 
to be enabled to ascertain in which department 
he is most successful. Neither are we disposed 
to play the critic, for there is no class of writers 
for which we have so supreme contempt as the 
professional erities, for their attempts seem to be 
all directed toward finding faults, not virtues, and 
their only apology for injustice or harshness, is, 
with Shakspeare’s character, “tis owr profession, 
Hal.” But we are digressing. 

As a writer of lively and humorous pieces, 
both of prose and verse, Thomas Hood was un- 
rivi led; there appeared to be no end to his 

“play upon words,” and he himself once said 
that “he had made more puns, and spit more 
blood, than any other man in Christendom.” 
What a ludicrous description of devoted affection 
is his story of Ben Battle, who was so heartlessly 
jilted by his adored but “ faithless Nelly Gray. ” 
Hear the gist of the story, and take warning, all 
ye love-sick swains, lest your “ Nelly” should 
lead you, like Ben —to swing. 


Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 

And used to war’s alarms ; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
And he laid down his arms. 
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3ut when ™ called on Nelly tom, 
She made him quite a scoff; 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off. 


- 


‘O Nelly Gray! O Nelly Gray! 
Is this your love so strong 2 
The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more wntform.” 


Said she, “I loved a soldier once, 
lor he was blithe and brave; 
But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave.” 


Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 
His heart so heavy got, 

And life was such a burden grown, 

it made him take a /not.* 


So round his melancholy neck 
A rope he did entwine ; 

And, for a second time in life, 
Enlisted in the Line. 


There is a pathetic ballad, which could not fail 
to draw roars of laughter from the veri- 
est misanthrope in the universe. What versatil- 
ity of talent must that man possess who could 
write a poem so full of the ludicrous as the 
one from which the above isan extract, and then 
sit down and compose the “ Song of the Shirt,” 
or the “ Bridge of Sighs.” How touchingly does 
the latter poem appeal to the sympathies of 
man’s holier nature. What melting pathos is 
contained in the following verses, when she who 
was once pure and fair, but driven, it may be, by 
that necessity that knows no law, into the very 
depths of misery and vice, is dragged from the 
river, and the poet e ntreats for her cold clay the 
offices of Christian charity. 


“Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair! 


oo 
=~ 


Touch her not scornfully, 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly; 

Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly.” 


Hood’s pictures of the world were so natural 
that one could not fail to recognize them as the 
very embodyment of life. Although his writings 
on this subject were more or less tinctured with 

sarcasm, it was not that bitter sarcasm that falls, 
like g all and wormw ood, from the pen of Broug- 
ham or Douglas Jerrold, but rather a sarcasm of 
a more pleasing nature, which. though it might 
not pierce so deep at first, would leave a more 
enduring impress on the heart. 

What a beautiful poem is that on the days of 
his childhood—beautiful in its simplicity. How 
sweet is the touching melody of the iitinnine 
verses, which must have come directly from the 
heart : 





—s 


* Knot, the name given to a strongly stuffed covering for the 
head, on which English porters carry heavy burdens 
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“] remember, I remember, 
The pine trees dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 


“Tt was a childish ignorance ; 
But now ‘tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from Heaven 
Than when Iwas a boy.” 


Poor Tom! Heaven is no longer viewed by 
him as in the distance. Ere this his harp has 
been strung to purer music than earth’s children 
ever knew —the chorus is the symphony of an- 
gels, and music floating from celestial choirs. 


“ Thou art in glory, O rejoicing spirit — 

Thou lookest on flowers that no pale frost may stain, 
And from a changeless Friend thou dost inherit 

A lyre triumphant, breathing not of pain. 

‘Thou hast thy home at last from sorrow free, 

And all is blessedness and peace with thee.” 


His dust moulders not beneath the Gothic 
aisles of Westminster. Few men sleep there. 
The great and powerful of earth— ambition 
pride, and vanity —have there sought a final 
home, and placed its towering wall ‘“ between 
the wind and their nobility.” Not there sleeps 
the poet and the man; but his wearied frame 
has been laid to rest where the cypress and the 
amaranth bloom, and the perfume of nature is 
watted around his tomb, like incense from the 
skies. There let him rest. 


“ Rear a temple of Doric 
O’er the ashes of Yorick, 
With one line historic, 
Simple and good ; 
Let loving hands place it, 
And tearful eyes trace it, 
Till time shall efface it — 
Hic gacet Tom Hoop.” 
J. W. ¥. 





The idea of the following song, it will be seen, is borrowed 
from the Irish Emigrant, so touchingly set to music and sung 
by Mr. Dempster. We are indebted for it to the Auburn 
Journal, a correspondent of which paper had it from the poet 
Longtellow, at Cambridge, who said it was ** by Duganne *— 
a name with which we are not acquainted. Mr. L. thought 
the verses enough to immortalize any poet. They certainly 
ure very beautiful and pathetic, exquisitely conceived, and 
smoothly and effectively expressed.—[ Eps. Express.] 


LAMENT OF THE WIDOWED INEBRIATE. 
BY A.J. H. DUGANNE. 

I’m thinking on thy smile, Mary — 
Thy bright and trusting smile — 

In the morning of our youth and love, 
Ere sorrow came —or guile; 

When thine arms were twined about my neck, 
And mine eyes looked into thine, 

And the heart that throbbed for me alone 
Was nestling close to mine! 


a 


I see full many a smile, Mary — 
On young lips beaming bright ; 
And many an eye of light and love 
Is flashing in my sight; 
But the smile is not for my poor heart, 
And the eye is strange to me, 
And a loneliness comes o’er my soul 
When its memory turns to thee ! 





I'm thinking on the night, Mary, 
The night of grief and shame, 

When with drunken ravings on my lips, 
To thee I homeward came ; 

O, the tear was in thine earnest eye, 
And thy bosom wildly heaved, 

Yet a smile of love was on thy cheek, 
Though the heart was sorely grieved. 


But the smile soon left thy lips, Mary, 
And thine eye grew dim and sad; 

For the tempter lured my steps from thee, 
And the tempter drove me mad ; 

From thy cheek the roses quickly fled, 
And thy ringing laugh was gone, 

Yet thy heart still fondly clung to me, 
And still kept trusting on. 


O, my words were harsh to thee, Mary, 
For the wine cup made me wild, 

And I chid thee when thine eyes were sad, 
And I cursed thee when they smiled. 

God knows I loved thee then, Mary, 
But the fire was in my brain, 

And the curse of drink was in my heart, 
To make my love a bane. 


’Twas a pleasant home of ours, Mary, 
In the spring time of our life, 
When I looked upon thy sunny face, 
And proudly called thee, wife — 
And ’twas pleasant when our children played, 
Before our cottage door ; 
But the children sleep with thee, Mary, 
I ne’er shall see them more. 


Thou’rt resting in the churchyard now, 
And no stone is at thy head; 

But the sexton knows a drunkard's wife 
Sleeps in that lowly bed; 

And he says the hand of God, Mary, 
Will fall with crushing weight 

On the wretch who brought thy gentle life 
To its untimely fate. 


But he knows not of the broken heart 
I bear within my breast, 

Nor the heavy load of vain remorse, 
That will not let me rest; 

He knows not of the sleepless nights, 
When, dreaming of ro 3 love, 

I seem to see thine angel-eyes 
Look coldly from above. 


I have raised the wine-cup in my hand, 
And the wildest strains I’ve sung, 

Till the boist’rous laugh of drunken mirth, 
Through the echoing air has rung; 

But a pale and sorrowing face looked out 
From the glittering cup on me, 

And a trembling whisper I have heard, 
That I fancied breathed by thee. 


Thou art slumbering in the peaceful grave, 
And thy sleep is dreamless now, 
But the seal of an verre grief 
Is on thy mourner’s brow ; 
And my heart is chill as thine, Mary, 
For the joys of life have fled, 
And I long to lay my aching breast, 
With the cold and silent dead. 
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WANDE RIN 


BY A WANDERER. 
"HAPTER V. 


** A goodly fellowship as ever took the downward road, ha! ha! ha!” 
( Front « Ie fueuf.) 


The first face that met my information-seeking gaze, 
was that of one of the fair daughters of Eve, which 
completely filled up a small opening for the admission 
of light and air, looking from the “ Ladies Cabin.” 
I was warranted in the opinion I cherished, that she 
was of a nervous temperament, by the rapid move- 
ments of her eyes, and “a villainous twitching of the 
nether lip.” Revelling in an existence on the shady 
side of thirty-nine, while her face betrayed a cast of 
melancholy, slightly tinetured with the romantic, she 
might indeed be said to be “lovely even beyond her 
own sex.” 

Becoming aware of the intense interest with which 
she was regarded, she snatched her face from the 


aperture, and, in a paroxysm of wounded delicacy, | 


threw herself into a chair beside the door, burying her 
face in her hands. Her dress, which from its cut 
spoke “Home Manufacture,’ was of gingham, of 
gaudy colors. 
“Tn longitude though sorely scanty, 
It was her best and she was vauntie.” 


Her capacious bonnet was mounted with three fero- 


cious bows, and, dangling from her left hand, was a | 


reticule of very limited dimensions. 

Here was unsophisticated, virgin modesty ! —inall 
the beauty of spontaneous ebullition ; at the same time 
rejoicing in the absence of any vitiated taste for the 
decorations of art, faney, or fashion. The hysteric 
blast with which she had regaled herself soon became 
in a degree mollified, and she resumed an erect posi- 
tion. Lhurried from the scene, and sunk upon the 
chain box in a state of bewilderment. 


As consciousness gradually returned, and my senses | 


resumed their natural functions, the outline of a man 
seemed almost imperceptibly to glide in through the 


organ of sight, and, by a peculiar and wonderful, at | 


the same time an indescribable process, this form or 
outline was transcribed upon the tables of memory, 
when, reason “coming to the rescue,” it was fully 
realized by the mind. (Justice demands the acknowl- 
edgement on my part, that I was seduced into this 


analyzation of a principle in mental philosophy, from | 
a weakness inherent in my nature, namely, a desire , 
to expatiate upon abstruse subjects.) He was a man | 


huge in statute, and possessed ofa face bespeaking an 
inquisitive disposition. 


colors of gingerbread and salmon; surmounting which, 


was a very small hat, with a very narrow rim. He) 


was app ireled ina coat of linse y- -wolsey, with trowsers 
of the same material; which, from their brevity, in- 
duced me to suppose that he had been torn from his 
slumbers at an unusual hour, and had, in his hurry, 
protruded his supporters beyond all necessary bounds. 
I had before observed the man.as I entered the boat; 
he was then busily engaged in watching alternately the 
pilot and the post on the wharf, but since the boat 


had started, he had been regarJing the moving part | 


of the machinery, without bestowing a portion of his 
attention upon any person or thing about him. 


The gentleman opposite to me, revelling in a pair of 


nankeen pantaloons and a palm-leaf hat, was hugging, 
convulsively, a small brown paper package, which at 
first sight I erroneously supposed was a bar of brown 
soap: but from a subsequent private and unobserved 
investigation, which : carried on by means of a rent 
in the wrapper, which had in the progress of his con- 

ulsions come in cai ict with a nail, (answering the 


double purpese of a button anda fastening for his) 


' 


APPRENTICE. 


His head was covered with | 
short, knotty hair, of a hue hovering between the | 


| 
_suspender,) the solemn conviction of my own mind 


was, that it was an article— which J shall not shock 
the delicate sensibilities of my sensible readers by 
describing. Suffice it to say, that I am willing to 
stake my reputation as a sedate individual, that the 
future destination of that package was the — laundry. 

The more fully I became impressed, as regarded 
the contents of the package, the more I doubted that 
his convulsions proceeded from any mental excite- 
ment. What was the matter? Was he non compos 
mentis? was he —I hastily retreated behind a water 
cask at the thonght— was he insane? He raised his 
head, and as his eyes in their upward flight beamed 
full upon my own, the truth flashed upon me—he 
had taken, (oh, w eak and vascillating human nature!) 
| “a nipper after dinner. 

The man next to our last mentioned friend was im- 
bibing a secret pleasure from the consciousness of 
bearing about a face that beamed with intelligence 
and brandy. A face like his, one seldom meets with ; 
a face bespeaking both brandy and intelligence is 
sweet to meditate upon— it isa face, in fact, which 
infuses into one’s inmost soul an earnest desire to 
clasp its owner to the heart and call him “ friend.” 

Being “ renewed in the temper of my mind,” as I 
reflected that we are bound to each other by the ties 
_of consanguinity to which we all, white or black, can 
lay claim, through our common parent, Adam, I 
“looked upon him and loved him.” 

The gentleman standing by the Pilot, who next 
came under my observation, was, if we may judge 
by his attire, following the art, trade, mystery, or cal- 
ling of a“ tiller of the soil,” like his great progenitor, 
Cain. The most prominent objects on his external 
man, were an enormous bell-crowned hat and a large 
pair of cowhide boots; he was also, in addition to the 
hat and boots, afflicted with the weakness of a too 
unlimited indulgence in the noxious weed, and at 
that very moment was in the act of rolling between 
his mas-ticators a huge mass of mas-ticated tobacco ; 
expectorating, at the same time, from what nature in- 
tended fora receptacle for food, an unquestionably large 
quantity of “ liquid dye.” 

I mourned for the lamentable perversion of human 
nature, and turned from the sight, while I privately 
supplied myself with a small quantity of “ Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s best Fine Cut.” 

The individual hanging over the bows of the boat, 
bore the appearance of a dilapidated votary at the 
shrine of tashion. His claims as one of the members 
of the body of useful and industrious citizens who 
worship thereat, had, however, evidently long since 
| become liquificd, and he was now, figuratively speak- 

ing, “ mi ws His coat had long since been deprived 
of its original nap, and there was an open and 
decidedly justifiable attempt on the part of the seams 
/to separate. ‘The desire was rife in my mind to sug- 
gest to him the expediency of a practical application 
of the adage, “ A stitch in time saves nine;” in his 
coat it might very probably have been the means of 
saving many more. His boots, (and this is said un- 
hesitatingly,) had not felt the pressure of a blacking 
brush since they had been “ tapped ;” and his hat, oh! 
gra But we forbear. 
Immediately behind our last mentioned friend, with 
an umbrella tucked under his arm, was one who in a 
crowd would be passed by unnoticed; but, seen alone, 
you will observe too plainly in that eye of his, a tell- 
tale evidence of its owner's weakness, namely, a de- 
sire, (I sincerely trust, however, that it is not a vicious 
one,) to laugh and joke at the expense of his neigh- 
bor’s foibles. I say it, “taking unto myself shame 
'and confusion of face,” for it was none other than the 
Wanderer himself, your humble servant. 
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Unwinding myself from the associations around 
me, my thoughts took a homeward flight. I love to 
think of home; as who does not? A green spot in 
life is that home of our boyhood; a centre, around 
which cling many pleasant associations; a centre, 
from whence radiates a light which is never extin- 
guished, however chequered or dark our after life may 
be, but which gleams here and there even on the very 
verge of the tomb—a light, in whose radiance we 
love to linger, and turning from it serves to make our 
darkened life yet darker. 

Unlike the soldier, who “leaned upon his sword 
and brushed away a tear,” I leaned upon my umbrella. 

It may be a source of gratification to our readers, 
to know that in progress of time we arrived at Fair- 
haven. 





THOUGHT’S GLIMMERINGS.—No. I. 


THE WORK-GIRLS OF BOSTON. 


Who that has tarried in our goodly city,—that ever- 
agitated caldron of queer devices and odd pursuits,— 
hath not witnessed the bright array of youtbful 
work-women that daily thread our narrow thorough- 


fares in obedience to the never-ceasing promptings of | 
A numerous throng are they,—yet | 
well-clad, intelligent-appearing, and so gladsome-| 


the life-task ? 


countenanced, withal, that one forgets their calling 
as they pass in swift succession to their appointed 
toil. We know not why itis, but we often indulge 
the thought that there is no other city of magnitude, 
even of the new world, that can send forth from 
homes,—and comfortable homes, too,—such a merry 
company of buoyant, female workers. We say we 
know not why it is; and we do not, unless the worthy 
habits of our people, the active enterprise of our 
community, or the glorious seminaries of pure mor- 
als and thorough education which ever and anon 
please the eye, truthfully proclaim to us the cause. 
But so we believe it to be, and we feel proud in that 
belief. 

Daughters of men of honorable avocations, and 
sometimes of independent circumstances, are many 
of the young work-women of Boston. Girls they 
are who are not ashamed of honest industry,—girls 
of independent feelings, who prefer to bear their own 
burdens rather than should their parents—who deem 
reward more rightly due when bestowed for virtuous 
qualities than for gay appearance. Girls, too, gener- 
ally, are they, who have received the instruction of 
our common schools,—whose manners are pleasing, 
conversation instructive, and, — we may say it with 
confidence,—of acquaintance highly desirable. They 
are girls, too, who deem propriety of conduct of some 


avail in the estimation of personal character, and | 


who feel that though their calling is now to foil, toil 
daily, yet labor can be made honorable and worthy. 
But in our pleasing revellings of careless thought, 
let us not too brightly color the picture. Exceptions 
to this our remark can be mentioned, as to all others. 
Women there are—and girls, too, there may be,—who 
toil on in uninterrupted hopelessness day in and day 
out, year in and year out, with spirits depressed, fond 
anticipations crushed, systems palsied, and hearts 
broken,—with no hope for the future, and no quiet in 
store but in the grave. Poor, wretched, distressed 
sempstresses there are, who, pale and wan, creep 
listlessly and noiselessly through our streets at early 
morn, hunger and destitution making sport of their 
existence, and despair preying upon their mental 
energies. But, thank God! our toilers are not all 
thus depressed; the warm blood courses through 


many a swelling vein, and contentment, like a hope- | 


beaming star, lifteth many a heart in gladness. 


APPRENTICE. 39 





We love to loiter, just as day begins to assume its 
wonted turmoil, along the principal thoroughfare of 
our city, and witness the cheerful, merry company of 
industrious female workers as they come forth to 
their accustomed duties. If we may choose the 
time, let it be one of those bright, glowing mornings 
of spring, which succeed a day of clouds and rain. 


| As the glittering sunlight dances across the damp 


pavement, how in consonance with the sparkling 
scene are the neat dresses and smiling countenances 
of the flitting throng! As they pass, in groups or 
singly, we seem to catch the workings of their 
| minds, which give so agreeable an expression to their 
| features—then words will fancifully come at our 
bidding which serve as befitting habiliments for their 
| thoughts—and then, betrayed into seeming confi- 
| dence, we fondly imagine we hold them in ready 
converse, when lo! they are gone, and we gaze 
in pleasing turn upon the next. 
Many an evening,—yes, we confess it!—have we 
| passed in company with some of these same work- 
'girls—fair representatives of their class,—and the 
hours have glided quickly and merrily while so en- 
gaged. What more to be desired, when the body is 
wearied with the toil of the day, than to enjoy the 
pleasing companionship of friends, where unrestrained 
thought can be indulged, and where intelligence of 
conversation and sprightliness of manner impart in- 
struction and pleasure? We oft would join in these 
happy recreat.ons, and as the moments gaily pass, 
think lightly of our accustomed toil, returning to the 
task on the morrow with feelings elevated, spirits re- 
freshed, and, perhaps, a better mortal. 
Whatever may be the prompting which sends forth 
the female operative, let us not speak harshly of the 
humble toiler; feelings she possesses as sensitive to 
| praise or obloquy as ours, sensibilities which may be as 
keenly touched by kindly mention or ill-timed rebuke 
as any. Speak well of our sister-worker; let not the 
industry, the unceasing attention to her task, which 
she displays, call forth the unworthy sneer or 
light remark. If necessity compel, a wearisome labor 
it is, at best, to pursue the daily avocation; but smiles 
can light the countenance as pleasantly, contentment 
look upon the accustomed toil as hopefully, and the 
heart which feels a sympathising response beat as 
gladly, in this discharge of duties as in any other, 
when not the sport of unfeeling criticism. Speak 
guardedly of the industrious operative; and let 
every sacrifice of pleasure or personal aim she makes 
for her own maintenance or the wants of others,— 
the yielding of every hoped-for desire which would 
add to her happiness or comfort,—the denial of every 
gratification which would bring to a wearied mind 
its joys and its delights,—only impress us more for- 
cibly with the unceasing nature of the requirements 
of her daily calling. and the patience and devotion 
displayed in its accomplishment. 





| 
| 


C. W. 8. 


A Ticktisn Question.— When the Prince Bishop 
of Liege was riding to battle at the head of a fine 
body of troops, he was asked by a spectator, “ How 
he, a minister of religion, could engage in the iniqui- 
ties of war?” “ I wage war,” replied the prelate, * in 
my character of prince, not of archbishop.” “ And 
pray,” continued the interrogator, “when the devil 

carries off the prince, what will become of the arch- 
bishop ?” 





Often when through youth and manhood we believe 
we have been seeking our greatest triumph, we have 
only cherished our latest disappointment.— Bulwer. 
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THE POETRY OF STEAM. 


Is there no Poetry in thee, 
Thou mighty agent, Steam; 

And art thou not a subject fit 
For the fond poet’s dream # 

Is there no beauty in thy strength, 
No majesty in thee, 

Thou conqueror of time and space, 
Of earth, of air, and sea! 


Thou art a king; thy subjects are 
The ocean, earth, and wind ; 

Thou’rt subject only to one power, 
The great arch-monarch, mind; 

And yet not subject, for whene’er 
Misrule attempts its sway, 

Thou’rt free to break thy prison walls, 
And cast thy bonds away. 


Thou can’st endure; the mightiest strength | 


But bows thy spirit down — 
It cannot break thy iron will, 
(or chase away thy frown; 
And let it rest a single hour 
Above its fettered foe, 
And thou art prisoner no more, 
Thy tyrant is laid low. 


Thou hast a stern, unbending will, 
That brooks no dull delay ; 
That conquers every obstacle 
In its resistless way ; 
Nor clouds nor storms can stay thy path, 
Thou wilt be, and thou art, 
No weak relentings can affect 
Thy proud, determined heart. 


Thou takest up the chain that drags 
The weary exile down, 

Thou lightest up the smile where once 
There dwelt the bitter frown; 

Thou bring’st him tidings of his home, 
Thou bring’st the word of friends, 

And many an unforgotten voice 
His anxious ear attends. 


Ay! and thou bring’st the exile home, 
Thou speed’st him on his way; 

He blesses thee, he blesses thee, 
As, watchful, day by day, 

He marks the angry tempest’s roar, 
He marks the foaming sea, 

And in thy ceaseless war-sound hears, 
Defiance! Victory! 


Thou art a savior, from the curse 
Of poverty and toil; 

Thou ‘It one day raise with helping hand 
The tiller of the soil. 

Thou rear’st the palace only now, 
Thou weav’st a fabric rare, 

Thou pourest in the rich man’s lap 
Profusion, and to spare. 


Sut yet the day will come when thou 
Wilt hear the poor man’s sigh ; 

The little ones of earth will wail, 
And thou wilt hear their cry. 

Thou ‘It feed the lonely and distressed, 
Thou ‘lt strike the bolts from Mind, 

And Man shall walk abroad in might, 
And leave his woes behind. 
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APPRENTICE. 


And when in happiness and peace, 

In mind and body free, 

| The sons of labor shall arise 
And proudly turn to thee — 

When roof shall fend, and clothes shall shield 
Each favored son of earth, 

And in the /owest of mankind 

A soul shall spring to birth — 


Then, in the glowing smile, where once 
Was writ the word, “ Despair,” 
Then, in the flash of thought, from eyes 
Where dwelt the vacant stare, 
In happy homes, and burning hearths, 
In honest hearts, and free, ~ 
In cheeks no longer pale, mankind 
Shall read thy Poetry. 
W. 





“POOR BUT RESPECTABLE.” 

How often do we see these words in the newspa- 
pers, as a heading to some noble instance of honesty 
}inapoorman. ‘They seem to carry a meaning with 
| them that is foreign to the spirit of republican equal- 
ity. They seem to attach respectability to wealth ; 
as if poverty naturally brought with it a disregard for 
propriety and justice. Is this right? Would it not 
be as just to say, Rich but respectable ? 





we respect him on account of the good which he ren- 
ders to his fellow men, then should we respect the 
poor man more than the rich. Which of the two 
does the more good to society; the rich drone, that 
lives in his palace, or the poor hod-carrier that aided 
in its construction? The latteris the producer, the 
former the consumer. Now, which does the most 
good to society; the producer or the consumer. But 
some will say, what would the poor, ignorant, and de- 
graded laborer do, if it were not for the rich lords who 
employ him? lanswer, the laborer would then be 
his own lord. He who can from Nature’s coarse ma- 
terials produce the useful and the beautiful, to benefit 
himself and his race, is truly a lord. Society calls 
him lord, however, who wrenches from the producer 
the fruits of his toil, that he may live in luxury, lea- 
ving the poor laborer to work on in poverty for a bare 
subsistence. 

The beggar and the rich man are in reality on the 
same level. They are both non-producers, both live 
on the productions of others; they are entitled to the 
same respect. “Poor but respectable!”—Go ask 
yonder beggar what made him one, and perchance he 
will point you to yonder palace, and tell you that its 
occupant robbed him of all he once possessed, and 
brought him to his wretched condition. He did it 
perhaps by means of the law; and those very laws 
made by himself. 

If we would be honest in this mattey, and acknowl- 
edge that we respect the “almighty dollar,” that sov- 
ereign power, more than the greatest of God’s works, 
man, then should we come a little nearer the truth. 
Let us own that in our eyes it is the gold which is 
respectable, and not the man; acknowledge that we 
reverence more the golden calf than an honest man, 
and the unfounded presumption which gives rise to 
the expression, “poor but respectable,” will at once 
be accounted for. . 





Fasuion, a word that knaves and fools oft use, — 
Their knavery and folly to excuse. Churchill. 





Again, do we respect the man, or his wealth? If 
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